Your Shuttles Run? 


On 90" XL Models at a speed of 120 Picks 


You Must Have Good Shuttles to Weave Good Cloth 
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On 40° X Models at a speed of 192 Picks 
cae They Race at 42 Feet per Second x 
a ore But at the End of Every Pick 
g i es This Speed is Checked by a Full Stop z 
ae On Your 40 X Model Looms the Shuttle 3 
Makes 11520 Stops per Hour 
With This Terrific Speed 
And These Sudden Stops 
& 
Draper Shuttles Meet These Conditions 
| 
| With Few Misthreads or Filling Breaks 
| 
They Are Custom-Made to 
~ <i the Conditions in Your Mill | 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due : ) 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. ° 


Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations :- 


Appleton Company Dodgeville Finishing Co. Morgan & Hamilton. Salyes Biltmore Bleacheries. " 
The Apponaug Co. Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. Mt. Hope Finishing Co. | 5. Slater & Sons, Inc. 
Arkwright Corporation. East Lyme Bleachery Nashua Mfg. Co. Slatersville Finishing Co. a 
Arnold Print Works. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. North Carolina Finishing Co. Standard Bleachery Co. | 
The Aspinook Co. Fall River Bleachery. Pacifie Mills (Lawrence, Mass.) The Sterilek Co., Inc. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery. Glenlyon Print Works. Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) Stevens Linen Works. - 
Cannon Mills Co. The Hampton Co. Pontiac Bieachery. Thomaston Bleachery. ) 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. Johnson & Johnson, Inc. Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. Union Bleachery. 
Clearwater Manufacturing Co. Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. Proximity Mfg. Co. United States Finishing Co. = < 
Columbia Mills, Inc. Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works. Queen Dyeing Co. Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Cramston Print Works Co. Lincoln Bl. & Dye Works. Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co. Waldrich Bleachery. 
Dan River Cotton Mills. Liondale Bl.,. Dye & Pr. Wks. Rockland Finishing Co. Western Shade Cloth Co. res 
Danvers Bleachery. Millville Mfg. Co. Rosemary Manufacturing Co. Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
Delta Finishing Inc. Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 
| 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass ~+ 
PUBLISHED BEVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE. N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2 1911. AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE, N. ©., 
UNDER ACT OF CON JRESS. MARCH 2. 1897 
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Seek Direct Agreement 
Japanese Imports 


AILING December 22nd on the Chichibu Maru, a 
S group of American cotton textile manufacturers, led 
by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will seek a voluntary regulation 
by Japanese manufacturers of their rapidly increasing 


exports of cotton goods in this country. 


Tariff increases having failed to stem the flood of Jap- 
anese cottons, the American mill men, pioneering a new 
technique in the solution of international trade problems 
and, with the unofficial approval of both the United 
States and Japanese governments, are hopeful of an 
understanding which will lead to establishment of Jap- 
anese cotton goods exports to this country on reasonable 
basis of volume, price and distribution. 


The mission, in addition to Dr. Murchison, includes 

Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala., president of the Avon- 
dale group of mills and president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; Cason Callaway, LaGrange, 
Ga., chairman of the Callaway Mills; and Harry L. 
Bailey, New York, president of Wellington, Sears Com- 
pany; with Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, acting as 
secretary for the group. Hervey Kent, Exter, N. H., 
treasurer of the Exeter Manufacturing Company, who 
was to have been a member of the mission, was com- 
pelled, on the eve of departure from his home, to cancel 
his reservations because of serious illness. 
- Arriving in Japan on January 8th, the mission will 
spend a little more than two weeks in conference with 
Japanese mill executives and will probably sail for the 
United States on January 26th on a liner scheduled to 
dock at Seattle on February 7th. , 

“T am sure,’ said Dr. Murchison, “every member of 
the American cotton textile mission is reeply impressed 


by the probability that we are breaking first ground in a_ 


new technique for solution of international trade prob- 
lems. | 

“The American cotton textile industry recognizes the 
difficulty of solving such problems by unilateral govern- 
mental action, and its mission to Japan represents a 
supreme desire to achieve the mutual understanding 
which will assure not only the continuance, but the 
strengthening of goodwill between our two countries. 

“No one realizes more than we do the value economi- 
cally of each country to the other, and we feel confident 
that the Japanese industry shares with us a profound 


concern that nothing shall be permitted to jeopardize 
those mutually profitable trade relationships. 3 


“Evidence of that concern, which augurs so well for the 
success of our efforts, has been displayed to us by both 
Japanese business interests and representatives of the 
Japanese government in the United States. | 


“Acting informally and, of course; unofficially, repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese Government have shown an 
eager and sympathetic interest in this new approach to 
a vexing problem and their assistance in working out 
details of the mission’s program in Japan has been in- 


valuable. 


“Equally helpful and encouraging has been the interest 
of Japanese business leaders in this country, who, by 
their many courtesies, their counsel and their active co- 
operation have expressed their hope that the mission will 
promote new and closer trade relationships. If their 
attitude is typical of the constructive thinking which we 
shall find among the Japanese cotton manufacturers— 
and I believe it is—the mission cannot fail.” 


The resort to direct negotiations with the Japanese in- 
dustry in an effort to cope with the problem was pro- 
posed by Dr. Murchison, following futile diplomatic at- 
tempts to conclude a “‘gentlemen’s agreement” and after 
it was evident that the presidential tariff increases, or- 
dered after collapse of the “agreement” plans, averaging 
42 per cent. on certain types of cotton goods, comprising 
the bulk of Japanese sihpments to the United States, 
would be ineffective. 


The ineffectiveness of the tariff increase as a solution 
of the problem is demonstrated by government records 
disclosing that entries from Japan of the very types of 
goods on which the higher rates became effective June 
20th, have actually been increasing since that date while 
imports of goods on which the rates remained unchanged 
have declined proportionately. 

Anticipating the tariff increase, a record volume of all 
types of bleached cotton cloth—10,551,798 square yards 
—was entered from Japan during June. Following a 
natural falling off in July, when only 1,540,534 square 
yards were entered, imports of bleached cloths have 
mounted every month since, reaching 4,456,659 square 
yards in October, or within 1,159,700 square yards of the 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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New Machinery Should “Broken- 
Caretully 


N a recent issue of the Saco-Lowell Bulletin, the im- 
portance of breaking in new machinery very carefully 
is pointed out in an article on that subject. It says: 


“Recent investigations at one of our large universities 
have indicated that the word ‘smooth’ is a purely relative 
term. Surfaces of metals which are honed and lapped to 
a mirror finish still show minute surface irregularities 
ranging from one fifty-thousandth to one hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch, while the dimensions of these irregu- 
larities on carefully machined surfaces are two hundred 
or more times larger than the projections on the lapped 
surfaces. Of necessity, therefore, all conditions of 
smoothness must be referred to some standard before the 
meaning becomes significant. With a practical knowl- 
edge of the operating conditions surrounding the different 
assemblies and mechanisms, we can determine the degree 
of surface finished required for the various moving parts 
involved in the various mechanisms. } 

Ordinarily, very little consideration is given to the 
problem of breaking-in new machines because the lubri- 
cant is assumed to provide the all essential protection 
necessary to reduce or prevent wear and permit con- 
tinued operation at minimum cost. As the mechanism of 
lubrication is largely controlled by the viscosity of the 
oiled used and the method of applying the oils, it is of 
importance that a clear picture be drawn of the changing 
conditions in a machine in order that a full realization of 
the excellent economy of modern high-speed machinery 
may be secured. This economy, as will be shown, is not 
only associated with the characteristics of the oil used, 
but is critically dependent on the ‘smoothness’ of the 
wearing surfaces. | 

“Modernization of textile machinery has involved the 
use of innumerable improvements to assure proper lubri- 
cation and lower power and operating costs. However, 
the necessity for intermittent lubrication to avoid oil 
throw, etc., means that a large proportion of the machine 
bearings will be hand oiled. Now, when bearings are 
freshly oiled by hand, the clearance volume between the 
shaft is completely filled with oil. With rotation of the 
journal, the lubricant performs a dual function; first, at 
normal speeds it creates the film between the journal and 
the bearing, preventing actual contact of the solid sur- 
faces and substituting the internal friction of the oil for 
the solid fricttion of the metals. This film is continu- 
ously created as the journal in its rotation drags oil into 
the convergent space between it and the bearing. Suffi- 
cient oil pressure is thereby built up to force the journal 
and bearing apart. The second function of the oil is to 
minimize the rate of wear during starting and stopping 
and during the intervals when the supply of the lubricant, 
due to leakage, is sufficient only to wet the surface. The 
ability of an oil to prevent wear under these conditions is 
dependent on the quality of the oil; that is, its inherent 
oiliness. 


“While no entirely satisfactory explanation of oiliness 
has yet been definitely accepted by lubrication techni- 
cians, yet it is generally believed to be a property which 
has some connection with the resistance of the film of the 
lubricant to rupture under pressure, thus in bearing 
lubrication the ‘oilier’ lubricant more effectively resists 
the squeezing out of the film by the wedge action of the 
rolling surfaces. This makes the lubricant capable of 
carrying a higher unit load and preventing metal-to-metal 
contact than can a lubricant with less oiliness. 


“The action of the oil film may be explained as fol- 
lows: | 


“The portion, or layer, of oil next to the moving sur- 
face is moving with the surface; in other words, we can 
think of it as being attached to the surface. The next 
layer is moving in the same direction but not as rapidly; 
the next slower yet, and so on until we come to the layer 
which has-no motion, since it is in contact with the 
motionless surface. There is, therefore, rubbing between 
the various layers of oil, thus producing fluid friction. 
This friction causes a rise in the temperature of the oil. 

The extent of fluid friction depends upon the type of 
lubricant, its method of application, and the kind and 
character of the bearing. 

As hand-oiled journals revolve, the oil which initially 
filled the clearance volume space of the bearing gradually 
leaks and is thrown off by the revolving journal, often 
causing staining and spotting of the material. When the 
films that originally separated the journal and bearing 
decrease in thickness following oil leakage from the bear- 
ing, a condition is finally reached where “greasy” or thin 
film lubrication exists. As long as the surfaces are re- 
wetted at the rate of film abrasion, the injury is not 


serious or the wear pronounced when strong film-forming 


oils are used. If film rupture occurs, however, either be- 
cause of limitations of the oil used or because of lack of 
supply, wear is excessive, operating costs go up, and re- 
newals and repairs rapidly cause operating delays and 
troubles. 

When machines are finished at the shop and assembled 
for shipment, every care.is exercised to provide ‘smooth’ 
surfaces on parts which require lubrication—in assembly 
the alignment of these parts is carefully checked to assure 
uniform load distribution. It must be remembered that 
the machine is assembled when not in motion; when 
running, the transmission of power through elastic mate- 
rial may cause torsional deformation, the massive and 
non-massive loads on rotating parts may cause binding 
or deflection, and load distribution, as a whole, is further 
complicated by the fact that the machines may be out of 
proper alignment. 

Under these condititons, high local stresses may occur 
average monthly entries during the first five months of 
year before the increased tariff rates became effective. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Notes Dyeing Aniline Black 


Silk And Hosiery 


T one time, very large quantities of ladies’ and 

gentlemen’s stockings were dyed black, and though 

the quantites now produced of this shade probably 
only represent a fraction of what they were ten or twenty 
years ago, so little authoritative information is available 
on the subject of aniline black on silk, artificial silk and 
half-silk hose that it is the purpose of this article to 
briefly summarize some of the data available. 


At the outset, it must be appreciated that a black on 
hosiery should be preferably fast to light and washing, 
withstand acid and exhaust fumes, be reasonably fast to 
perspiration, be dense in shade and economical in dyeing. 
While the figure “8’’ cannot be assigned to aniline black 
in respect of all the various items, no form of coloring 
matter meets these requirements better than does aniline 
black, and hence its attraction so far as hosiery goods are 
concerned. 


Pure silk hose is almost invariably dyed with either 
logwood or iron gallotannate, or more often by a com- 
bination of the two products, and in practice it is rarely 
found that aniline black is employed. Practically all 
attempts to replace logwood wholly or in part have failed. 
The acid blacks lack tinctorial power and certainly prove 
too expensive, and black diazo colors are not much better. 
Aniline black is far superior to logwood both from a 
fastness and cost point of view, but in practice it is 
found that dyeings are not always satisfactory, as-it. is 
very difficult to obtain uniform distribution. 

Delory gives the following recipe for dyeing aniline 
black on one kilo of silk: | 


Mordant with: 
5000 gms. Bichromate of Potash 
6000 gms. Sulphuric Acid 
100 liters Water 
Dye in bath prepared by mixing: 
(1) 175 gms. Bichromate of Potash 
150 gms. Sulphuric Acid 


3 liters Water 


The goods are worked for an hour, the liquor is brought 
up to 95° C., 35 gms. of sulphate of copper are added, 
and the silk is left for 24 hours in the bath. 

Referring to Dr. A. Gandswindt’s work on silk dyeing, 
he points out that Gonin and Tlantzman (Fr. Pat. 
82552) use a mixture of 100 parts of chlorate of potash, 
100 of sal ammoniac, 250 of aniline salt and 125 of ani- 
line nitrate, the silk being impregnated with a solutidén of 
these salts, and the black developed by oxidation, prefer- 
ably by moist heat. 

Lauth (Fr. Pat. 82554) proceeds in a similar manner, 
but employs as oxidizing agent, in place of aniline nitrate, 
the manganates or permanganates of barium or copper, 
or lead peroxide. He first fixes these highly oxidized, 


insoluble substances on the fiber, and then dyes in a bath 
containing 50 parts of aniline and 100 of hydrochloric 
acid per 1000 of water. | 


Steinback prepares a bath containing 10-12% of ani- 
line oxalate and 8-10% of cupric chromate, 5% of sodium 
chlorate being dissolved separately and added to the cold 
bath. When the silk is entered, the bath temperature is 
gradually raised, while the material is being worked 
about so as to attain 65-70” C. in about two hours. The 
silk is thereupon treated for half an hour with 2% of 
bichromate of potash, and is soaped, boiling hot, for an 
hour, being finally brightened with acetic acid and oil. 


As has been stated, however, these processes are far 
from being straightforward or satisfactory, and pure silk 
is as yet more often dyed with the old-time logwood. 


In order to produce a cheaper class of hosiery, silk is 
frequently found in conjunction with wool. Wool-silk 
hosiery has found quite considerable popularity, and — 
black dyeings as in the case of all silk hose, are rarely 
done with aniline black. Wool, of course, is an animal 
fiber parallel to silk, and the remarks regarding the appli- 
cation of aniline black to silk apply equally well to wool- 
silk fabrics, 


Attempts to produce an aniline black on hose com- 
posed of silk and cotton encountered many difficulties at 
first, but these have now been overcome and the process 
is one that has been carried out fairly extensively. The 
only method that produces good results is the oxidation 
black method and the bath must be prepared in such a 
way as to liberate the smallest possible quantity of acid, 
which would render the silk brittle, also a pure quality of 
aniline salts should be chosen. It has also been found 
that the addition of a thickening agent to protect the 
silk is desirable. 


It would be impossible to give, in so short a paper, 
details of the various methods employed for producing 
aniline black on silk-cotton hosiery. Two methods gener- 
ally considered satisfactory are outlined in the works of 
Noelting and Lahne, Steinback and Silbermann, which 
are reproduced below: 

One thousand parts of aniline hydrochloride and 250 
of ammonium chloride (sal ammoniac )are dissolved in 
4000 of hot water, and a solution is also made of 130 
parts of copper sulphate and 400 of sodium chlorate in | 
4000 of water. When old, these two solutions are mixed 
together and with a cold solutiton of 100 parts of wheaten 


starch, 100 of dextrine and 3 of sodium acetate in 5000 


parts of water. Just before use, a solution of 0.5 part of 
ammonium vanadate in 60 of water is added. The half- 
silk is padded 2-3 times on the machine, under suitable 
pressure, being then dried at 34-40° C. and hung in the 
oxidation chamber, which is almost saturated with mois- 
ture for twelve hours. After being washed in a bath 
containing a small quantity of soda, the fabric is treated 
for a quarter of an hour at 50-60° C., in the oxidation 
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bath, washed, soaped at 60-70° C., and, if necessary 
shaded with logwood or methylene blue. 

A prussiate black in the ordinary way results in a dirty 
yellowish-green tint, but it is very interesting to note the 
-work of Rolland (Revue Generale, 1936), where he has 
shown how it becomes possible to modify the prussiate 
process and secure satisfactory results. The writer has 
not had the opportunity of confirming his statements, but 
has every reason to believe that they are well worthy of 
attention by readers interested in this type of work. His 
methods are based on the discovery that the penetration 
of the padding liquor is greatly assisted by the presence 
of formic acid, and his recommended padding liquor is: 


Aniline Hydrochloride 80 parts 
Pore 
Water 


The acetate rayon is padded with the above liquor and 
dried at a moderate temperature and the full black shade 
is developed on subsequent chroming and soaping, 

J. Lanzer (Textile Berichte, 1936), outlines a process 
for dyeing aniline black on wool-acetate rayon mixture 
fabrics. The copper process is employed but it is neces- 


sary to prechlorinate the wool first. T’wo separate liquors 


are prepared as follows: 


(a) Aniline hydrochloride 150 gms. 
Sodium chlorate _. 50 gms. 
Copper chloride a 6 gms. 
Volume of liquor Ge 

(b) Di-phenyl black base 

Sodium chlorate 50 gms. 
Formic acid 10 gms. 
Caustic acid 12%... 200 
Aluminum chloride 53° Tw... 200 c.c. 
Comper Caldrige 77° IW. ce, 
Volume of liquor . c.c, 


Prior to use, the above two liquors (a) and (b) are 


mixed and form the padding liquor. The dyeing proce- 
dure consists of first padding the wool-acetate rayon with 
1° Tw. solution of sodium chlorate and then passing 
through a souring bath of 1 c.c. conc. sulphuric acid per 
liter. 

After washing thoroughly free from chlorine, the fab- 
ric is treated for 20 minutes at 60° C. with a solution of 
5 grams ammonium thiocyanate per liter. After hydro- 
extracting and drying, the fabric is padded with the above 
aniline liquor and dried for about eight minutes at 95° 
ee 


Du Pont Enlarger Laboratory 


To meet increased requirements brought about by a 
larger volume of business, the technical laboratory of the 
Organic Chemicals Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., at Deepwater Point, N. J., has been en- 
larged by the addition of approximately 50 per cent more 
space, it is announced. The addition will make possible 
more efficient testing of dyes and more comprehensive 
and thorough treatment of the problems presented to the 
laboratory by the textile industry. 
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The technical laboratory is a service organization con- 
nected with the dyestuffs sales division and is devoted to 
the solution of problems in dyeing and finishing which 
confront the textile mill operator. All of the commonly 
used methods of dyeing ‘are employed at the laboratory; 
package machines, raw stock machines, jigs, padders and 
printing machines are used to test the application of dyes 
so that technical advice supplied to the dyer will be 
based upon actual factory conditions in the textile indus- 
try. This type of organization assures delivery of fin- 
ished products which have been proved in advance to be 
satisfactory for their intended use, and makes possible a 
technical service based on the actual requirements of the 
user, 

Dyeings made by every significant dyeing process are 
tested by the laboratory to determine their fastness and 
to insure that the dyes are up to the standard set by the 
company. A spectrophotometer is used to determine the 
dye strength within one per cent accuracy; a Launder- 
ometer tests the fastness of the dyes to washing and to 
the bleaches used in power laundries; every effort is mado 
to assist the textile mill operator to product fast dye fab- 
rics. From 50 to 400 separate fastness tests are made on 


each dye produced by the plant before its characteristics. 


are known to the satisfaction of the experts of the labor- 
atory. | 

The laboratory is equipped to answer the large num- 
ber of inquiries received from dyers who require expert 
technical advice on the complicated subject of dyestuffs, 
a service which enables the dye user to obtain, if neces- 
sary, a custom-made dye exactly suited to hi srequire- 
ments, 

In addition to dyes for textiles, the laboratory also 
maintains equipment for testing under factory conditions 
dyes used by the paper, leather, printing ink, typewriter 
ribbon and other industries. The manufacturing and 
dyeing processes used in these industries are employed in 
the laboratory to test the application of all of the dyes 
produced by the plant. 


Sure-Fit Products Co. Leases Va. Factory 


Richmond, Va.—Final arrangements have been com- 
pleted for opening a branch factory of the Sure-Fit Prod- 
ucts Company in Petersburg, it was announced by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Sure-Fit Company is the 
largest manufacturer of ready-made slip covers, studio 
couch covers, mattress and comfort covers. At present it 
has factories operating in Philadelphia and Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Milton Meyers, representative of the Sure-Fit Com- 
pany, with a small force, is expected to arrive in Peters- 
burg immediately to begin setting up machinery and 
equipment. Operation is expected to begin about Jan- 
uary Ist. 


. 45 Miles Cotton Roads Are Laid 


Forty-five miles of cotton roads have been laid in 
North Carolina but no conclusions can be determined 
from the Federal-financed experiment until the highways 
have passed through the winter months, Chief Highway 
Engineer W. Vance Baise said. 
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NO SOONER TOUCHED 
THAN SOLD 


Some fabrics have the magic selling touch. 
quality. Smooth, lustrous, soft to the hand, ; 
they have irresistible finish appeal. In this — 
class are fabrics finished with MEL-O-TEX _ 
—awax type softener specially developed — 

by Cyanamid textile chemists. | 


is made from the highest grade vegetable and animal waxes ...emulsifies readily in water and produces 
a stable white emulsion. It is ideal for light weight silk and rayon fabrics...and for cotton and rayon 
mixtures where added weight is desired. Let us prove to you that MEL-O-TEX will help you produce 


smooth, richly finished materials that are “no sooner touched than sold.” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


MICAL CORPORATION 


District Offices: 301 East 7th St., Charlotte, N.C. @ 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. @ 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Print Cloth Mills Have Largest Orders in 
17 Years 


Despite some decline in the rate of selling activity dur- 
ing December, cotton print cloth mills will enter the new 
vear with the largest backlog of unfilled orders that they 
have had for more than 17 years, and their earnings out- 
look for 1937 is the brightest they have had for longer 
than a number of merchants here can remember, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce. 

At the beginning of the month mills had on their books 
unfilled orders totaling 450,000,000 yards, which is equal 
_at the current rate of production of 30,000,000 yards a 
week, to 15 weeks’ production. During December sales 
suffered fo some extent from the usual year-end influ- 
ences, but there was nevertheless a fairly good business. 
The result was that they will end December with about 
405,000,000 yards of unfilled orders still on the books, 
despite shipments during December amounting to about 
120,000,000 yards. 

These figures are estimated by the Journal of Com- 
merce and, while they cannot be officially confirmed for 
four to five weeks, they are based upon reasonably accu- 
rate reports obtained in the Worth Street market. - 

Spot print cloth prices, assuming no important declines 
during the few remaining trading days of this month, will 
end the year with gains of 15¢c to 234c over the opening 
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prices of January, and increases of from 2%4c to 4c from 
the low point of the year which was reached in May. In 
terms of percentage, the improvement from the year’s 
low ranges from 33 1-3 per cent to 60 per cent. 


Several constructions are currently selling at the high- 


est prices that have been paid for them since January, — 


1928. A good deal of business which was booked on the 
way upward, however, calls for delivery much later, and 
the result is that many goods are still to be delivered at 
lower prices than are now prevailing. 


While other divisions of the cotton cloth markets have 
enjoyed sharply better business for several months, few 
have developed such dramatic gains, Nevertheless, sheet- 
ings, drills and twills in the coarse gray cloth division 
have sold in large quantities, and backlogs are variously 


estimated at from 10 to 20 weeks of current production. 


Fine yarn gray cloth mills have their looms almost solidly 
tied up through February and in addition have sold large 
quantities for deliveries through May. 


Colored yarn cotton fabrics have made good gains in 
prices and have been sold in quantities well ahead of 
production. These cloths are less sensitive to outside in- 
fluences than are gray goods, however, with the result 
that price fluctuations are narrower and the goods did not 
reach the relatively low basis that was touched by gray 
cloths, 


You Don't See 


TERMITE 
DAMAGE 


Until Costly Repairs Become Necessary 


TERMINIX LICENSEES, 


comprising the world’s largest 


termite control service, cover 34 
states—including all Southeastern 


States. Many textile mill proper-’ 


ties, and over 25,000 structures 
altogether, have been protected 
against termites with Terminix 
(guaranteed 5 years)—a product 
of E. L. Bruce Co., world’s largest 
maker of hardwood floorings. 


THIS PICTURE reveals the hidden 
work of termites—those tiny wood- 
eating insects whose damage is par-. 
ticularly heavy throughout the South- 
east. The damage shown is in the 
beam supporting the floor of a com- 
paratively new building. The owner 
had never seen termites nor even 
suspected their presence on his prop- 
erty until a Terminix Inspector un- 
covered this hidden damage. Fre- 
quently the same type of damage is. 
discovered in the heaviest of mill tim- 
bers. | 


TERMITES HIDE THEIR 
DAMAGE 


One of the most serious things about 
termite damage is that it is difficult 


to locate and identify. You may not 
realize it is going on in your property 
until costly repairs become necessary. 
Sagging floors and weakened founda- 
tion timbers can often be traced to 
the destructive work of termites, 
hidden inside the wood. 


HOW TO DISCOVER TERMITES 


Why not find out for certain whether 
or not your buildings are termite- 
infested? The coupon below will 
bring you a* thorough inspection and 
report by a Terminix Representative. 
There is no cost, no obligation for 
this valuable service which has been 
used by over 250,000 property own- 
ers. 


THROUGHT 34 STATES, INCLUD. | 
ING ALL SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


o> TERMINEIX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIV., E. L. BRUCE CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


| { ] Please get in touch with us regarding the in- 


spection of our properties for termites. We 
understand this will be done by one of your 
Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


li ] Send wus literature on termites and termite 


damage. 
Company — 
By 
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BUY 
WHITIN— 

CASABLANCAS 


og i Most of your competitors are using 
| Whitin-Casablancas Slubbers. 


Do you spin yarns within the range of 20's 
to 30's? 


- Let us tell you about the advantages 
of Whitin-Casablancas Long Draft on 
8 x 4" Roving Frames. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


PERFORMANCE 


Whitin-Casablancas Roving long draft is 
simple, cheap and effective. It SAVES floor 
space. Every installation has paid for itself 
in three years or less — sometimes within 
eighteen months. 


One hundred American Mills have 
bought this equipment for more than 
80,000 spindles. 


No machinery investment made today 
will pay for itself more quickly! 


\ 
\\\ Woy || | 
] 
: Do you spin 16's yarns, or coarser? 
a O you spin IOS yarns, or coarser: | 
f 
| | 
4 
| 
\ 
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Personal News 


Allen Johnson, president of American Spinning Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., is building a handsome new 
home on McDaniel Avenue. 


B. B. Gossett, vice-president and treasurer of the Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C., has been elected president. 
He succeeds his father, the late James P. Gossett. S. H. 
Lander, assistant treasurer, has also been made vice- 
president. 


J. O. Thomas, who is general assistant to Luther B. 
Hodges, production manager of the manufacturing de- 
partments of Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N. C., has also been appointed personnel manager for the 
vatious plants of the company. 


Robert H. Chapman, who for the past 18 years has 
been with J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., is to be- 
cmoe an executive of the Inman Mills, Inman and River- 
dale Mills, Enoree, S. C. He is a son of the late James 
A, Chapman, who was president and treasurer of these 
mills. Another son, James A. Chapman, Jr., is vice- 
president of the mills. 


James A. Gardner, son of O. Max Gardner, president 
of Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., has been made 
general manager. He succeeds O. M .Mull, who sold his 
interests in the mill to the Gardners, and who is resuming 
his law practice in Shelby. Aaron Quinn is secretary and 
assistant manager. 


W. H.. Crenshaw has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company for part 


of North Carolina and the South Carolina territory. He — 


will make headquarters at Belmont. W. T. Cheatham, 
with headquarters in Burlington, will cover the territory 
in that section and in Virginia. He will be assisted by 
Walter C. Brown. 


W. O. Ruffin, who has been with Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga.; has become overseer weaving, 
slashing and rawing-in at the Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala. 


Q. E. Bishop has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Springs Mills, Gayle plant, Lancaster, S. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Inman (S. C.) Mills. 


In announcing last week that Frank Reid; of Laurens, 
S. C., would join the sales staff of Savrogran Company, 
it was stated that he was previously with the India Alkali 
Works. Savrogran Company, until 1926, was known as 


the India Alkali Works and Mr. Reid is a newcomer to | 


that organization. For the past year he has been with 
the C. F. Sauer Company, Richmond, and prior to that 
was with Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., as a branch man- 
ager. 

John T. Wilkes, of Laurens, S. C., was recently pro- 
moted to Southern district manager for the Savrogran 
Company, manufacturers of Savrogran soap powder, Spe- 
cial Savrogran, Savrogran heavy duty cleaner, Coldfoam, 
Savrogran crack filler. 
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C. E. Watson, manager, Watson-Williams Manufactur- 
ing Company, announces the appointment of E. V. Wil- 
son, of Greenville, $. C., and D. C. Ragan, of High 
Point, N. C., as Southern representatives for his com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wilson, who for a number of years was soniotnst 
superintendent of the Pelzer Man- 
ufacturing Company, who 
later was connected with the 
Greensboro Loom Reed Company, 
has been assigned the lower part 


States of Georgia and Alabama. 
Mr. Ragan, who for a number 
of years has represented the New 
England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
and who will continue in that 
connection, has been assigned the 


of South Carolina and the entire’ 


upper part of South Carolina, and - 


the entire States of North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Watson-Williams Manufacturing Company, with plants 
at Millbury and Leicester, Mass., and Marlowe, N. H., 


E. V. Wilson 


are manufacturers of shuttles, heddles. heddle frames sia 3 


other mill supplies. 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ragan are widely known to tex- 


tile manufacturers in their respective territories. 


_ J. F. Ames Buys Another Cotton Mill 


Selma, Ala.—J. F. Ames, cotton bag manufacturer of 
this city, has concluded negotiations for the purchase of 
the California Cotton Mill Company’s property here for 
$50,000. 

The mill, idle since 1929, has 12,480 spindles. 
village consists of 54 houses. 
plant was not made known. 

Mr. Ames operates the Selma ech teree Company 


The 
Date for opening of the 


here, also a Birmingham mill, and has just purchased a | 


Huntsville plant. 


Hosiery Shipments Break All Records 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
reports that shipments of hosiery, including all types, 
reached a new peak in the history of the industry in 
October, 1936, at 12,234,846 dozen pairs. This figure 
brings total shipments for the period January through 
October of this year up. to 100,800,282 dozen pairs, an 
increase of 9.1 per cent over the 92,388,701 dozen pairs 
of hosiery shipped during the comparable period last year. 
The bulletin points out that if this rate of gain is 
maintained throughout the balance of this year, we might 
expect total shipments to reach 122,000,000 dozen pairs. 
This figure would top the volume reached in 1929 by 
around 5,000,000 dozen pairs and would be more than 
23,000,000 dozen pairs in access of the low point reached 
in shipments in 1930. Furthermore, consumption of 122,- 
000,000 dozen pairs of hosiery in 1936 would mean that 
annual per capita consumption would reach the 1919 
level of 11.5 pairs per person, as compared with a recent 
low point of 9.6 pairs reached in 1930 and 1931. 

Production of all types of hosiery in October, 1936, 
was below shipments and there was a reduction in stocks 


- 


| 

\ 

| 
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during the month. Stock turnover is being well main- 
tained. During the twelve-month period ended with Oc- 
tober, 1936, stocks of all types of hosiery were turned 
over 6.2 times. . Full-fashioned stocks were turned over 
6.6 times during this period, while seamless stocks were 
turned over 6.1 times. During the twelve-month period 
ended with October, 1935, stocks of all types were turned 
over 5.9 times. 


October Hosiery Imports Reach New High 
Level 


The Department of Commerce reports that hosiery im- 
ports for consumption increased from 265,482 dozen pairs 
in September to 322,559 dozen pairs in October, the latter 
figure representing a new all-time high level. Total im- 
ports for consumption during the period January through 
October, 1936, now stand at 2,076,598 dozen pairs. This 
figure is about three times the volume of imports during 


‘the same period in 1935 and almost double the volume of 


imports for the entire year 1929, 


Of the 322,559 dozen pairs of hosiery imported in Oc- 


tober, 258,998 dozen pairs, or 80 per cent, came from 
Japan. Practically all of the hosiery imported into this 
country from Japan has cotton as the major yarn content. 
The average value of hosiery imports from Japan from 
January through October, 1936, was approximately 31%4c 
per dozen pairs at Japanese ports before freight, insur- 
ance and other charges, as compared with average value 
of 36c per dozen pairs imported in the same period one 
year previous. 


Entries of Japanese cotton hosiery into the United 
States warehouses rose further from 162,197 dozen pairs 
in September to 165,486 dozen pairs in October, the 
latter figure representing another new high point in this 
item for the year. Imports of Japanese cotton hosiery 
for immediate consumption also reached a new high point 
for the year, at 114,912 dozen pairs. Withdrawals from 
warehouses during October were 144,050 dozen pairs, 
and stocks of Japanese cotton hosiery in domestic ware- 
houses increased by 21,436 dozen pairs during the month. 


These stocks now stand 47,073 dozen pairs above where 


they were at the beginning of the year. | 


A public hearing in connection with the petition of the 
Nattional Association to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for an investigation into the question of cotton 
hosiery imports will bé held in Washington on January 
26, 1937, at which time and place interested parties will 


be given an opportunity to present evidence bearing on 
the question. 


OBITUARY 


W. A. McKINNEY 


W. A. McKinney, sales representative in Georgia and 
Alabama for the Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Company, died in Atlanta while on one’of his regular 
business trips. He had made his home in Greenville for 
some time. 

Mr. McKinney, who was 49 years old, was well known 
in the textile industry. He is survived by his wife, one 
son and two daughters, Burial was at Williamston, S. C. 
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Cartersville Mills To Build Addition 


Cartersville, Ga—An addititon to the Cartersville 
Mills, Inc., is made known by John F. Fowler, president. 
The new building will house the 25 knitting machines 
moved here recently from the North. 

Eugene Smith, Cartersville contractor, is in charge of 
erecting the addition which will be of steel and brick 
construction and will be 48x60 feet. The Cartersville 


Mills now employ approximately 350 workers, with a. 


larger number working during the rush season. During 


the past 12 months employee salaries have been more 


than $250,000. 

“The principal object of adding the knitting machines,” 
Mr. Fowler said, “is a better balancing of production, 
enabling the plant to knit a variety of fabrics without 
the necessary changes required to change over machines 
from one fabric to another. It is hoped that this balanc- 
ing of production will make it possible for steadier em- 
ployment of all employees than has been possible in the 
past few years.” 

The mill manufactures underwear. 


New Garment Plant 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Plans are now complete for the 
opening of a new shirt factory for Statesville, owned by 


11 


the McNeer Dillon Manufacturing Company, of which — 


Jack Dillon is manager. 
The plant ‘will give employment to 60 people. 


Cotton Card Grinders 
Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
: and Thoroughly Repaired 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Greenville, S. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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Charter Issued For Student Loan 
Fund Corporation 


HE establishment. of a student loan fund to aid 

needy boys obtain a textile education was an- 

nounced in these columns last week and the plan 
of operation outlined. : 

The charter for the corporation has ban received. It 
will be known as the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association Student Loan Fund, Inc., and its affairs will 
- be handled through the Association, as previously ex- 
plained. 

Extracts from the papers of pein, which give 
fuller details of the objects of the corporation, follow: 

“The location of the principal office of the corporation 
in this State is in the City of Charlotte, County of Meck- 
lenburg; but it may have one or more branch offices and 
places of business out of the State of North C arolina, as 
well as in said State. 

“The incorporators shall be the first directors of the 
corporation and shall hold office until their successors are 
elected by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. In the order named as incorporators, their terms 
of office shall terminate with the annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


DIRECTORS 


“At each annual meeting of the Amzrican Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association a director of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association Student Loan Fund, Inc., 
shall be elected to hold office for five (5) years. All 
directors shall hold office until their successors are elect- 
ed. In the event of the death or resignation of a director, 
the remaining directors shall elect a director to fill the 
unexpired term. 


OBJECTS 


“The objects for which this corporation is formed are 
as follows: 

“(a) To aid in securing an education for needy and 
worthy young men and to that end this corporation is 
hereby authorized and empowered. 

“(b) To receive money, property and other things 
of value and to hold the same or to convert the same into 
money or other property. 

“(c) To loan either the income, or the principal or 
part of the principal of such donation to needy young 
men who are seeking an education and to otherwise aid 
them in securing an education and in securing jobs during 
their vacations and upon their graluation. 

‘“(d) To manage, invest or reinvest all donations in 
such manner as in the judgment and discretion of the 
directors of this corporation shall be most advantageous 
in carrying out the purposes above set forth and gener- 
ally to perform all acts which may be deemed necessary 
or expedient for the proper and successful prosecution of 


the objects and purposes for which this corporation is 
created. | 

“And in order properly to prosecute the objects and 
purposes above set forth, the corporation shall have full 
power and authority to purchase, and otherwise acquire, 
hold, mortgage, convey and otherwise dispose of all kinds 
of property, both real and personal, both in this State 


and in all other States, territories and dependencies of - 


the United States; and generally to perform all acts 
which may be deemed necessary or expedient for the 
proper and successful prosecution of the objects and 
purposes for which the corporation is created. 
_ “The total authorized capital stock of this corporation 
is none, but there shall be five members who shall be 
designated as directors and shall manage its affairs. 
“The names and addresses of the incorporators are as 
follows: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Comer Jennings, Eufaula, Ala.; 
West, Danville, Va.; 


Robt. R. 
Thos. H. Webb, Concord, N. C. 


“The period of existence of this corporation shall be 


unlimited. 

“The board of directors of this corporation shall 
have power, by vote of a four-fifths of all the directors, 
to make, alter, amend and rescind the by-laws of this 
corporation. 

“The board of directors shall handle the financial af- 
fairs of this corporation, including the making of loans 
to students or prospective students and prescribing the 
method of selecting those to whom loans shall be made, 
and shall have full control and management of the in- 
vestment and reinvestment of all funds of this corpora- 
titon, except in cases where a donor has specified that a 
certain student shall be the beneficiary of his donation.” 


Mills Plan Safety Contest 


A safety contest conducted last summer by the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in co-oper- 
ation with the State Industrial Commission, so success- 
fully curbed cotton mill accidents that the association has 
declared to hold another contest beginning with the first 
full pay week in January and continuing through the last 
pay week in August, 1937. 

An additional trophy will be offered by the manufac- 
turers, said Associate Industrial Commissioner T. A. Wil- 
son, who announced contest details. 

The safety contest last summer was the first in the na- 
tion among cotton textile manufacturers, and the Georgia 
Association has written the commission for data to aid 
that State in establishing one, Wilison said. 

Two hundred of the 410 plants operating in the State 
entered the last contest, and Commissioner Wilson said 
he expected to see nearly every plant co-operating in 
1937. As evidence of the success of the last contest, 


John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; P. E. Glenn, 


‘ 

° 

| 

A 
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Commissioner Wilson said, general industrial accidents, 
due to rising employment, increased generally 38 per cent 
last year, while cotton mill accidents increased only 8 per 
cent. 

Every mill that operates without an accident will get a 
certificate of merit, just as in the last contest. Three 
trophies were awarded last time, but the new contest will 
provide four for the winners. | 


Use Synthetic Resins in Textile Finishes 


The possibility of improving textile materials by treat- 
ment with synthetic resins, as suggested some three years 
ago by the anti-crease process of the Tootal Broadhurst 
Lee Co., Ltd., is now being actively investigated along 
several lines, and already a number of useful treatments 
have been discovered, according to the Manchester Guar- 
dian Commercial. 

For many years methods have been sought for modify- 
ing cotton and other cellulose fibers so that they can be 
dyed with the bright acid dyes which are so largely used 


- only for wool and silk. The formation of a suitable syn- 


thetic resin within cotton is now found to give it this 
valuable dyeing property. Urea-formaldehyde resins 
produced within the cotton are most satisfactory for this 
purpose since they are readily formed and.are colorless. 
If, however, an organic acid, for example, tartaric acid, 
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is used as a catalyst, then the cotton acquired a pro- 
nounced affinity of basic dyes. 

New printing processes have been devised, based on 
the use of synthetic resins. In one, cotton fabric is first 
impregnated with a solution of dimethylol and dried, then 
printed according to any desired pattern with a- paste 
containing ethylene diamine or another similar catalyst, 
dried and heated for two minutes at 100 to 160 degrees 
C., when an insoluble resin is formed only in those parts 
printed with the catalyst. The fabric is then dyed with 
an acid dye, such as Benzyl Green B, to obtain a deep 
green pattern on a tinted ground. 

Embossed finishes can be made much more permanent 
if a synthetic resin is incorporated in the fabric at the 
time of embossing. A method for achieving this consists 
of impregnating fabric with a solution of urea and salicy- 
lic acid (to act as a catalyst), drying, embossing and 
then exposing to the vapor from a boiling solution of 
formaldehyde to complete the formation of the urea- 
formaldehyde resin. This process is claimed to be appli- 
cable to schreinered fabrics. 

Dyeings of direct dyes on cotton and viscose rayon 
have usually only moderate fastness to soaping, but they 
can be made quite fast by forming a synthetic resin 
within the dyed material. The process is also applicable 
to dyed real silk, and if the dye is previously dissolved in 


the resin-forming mixture it allows acid colors to be fixed | 


on cotton so that they resist boiling soap. 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


EQUIPPED WITH OUR PATENTED 


VACUUM SYSTEM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE TEXTILE SHOP 
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Another Year Gone 


AS this issue reaches our readers, another year 
will have closed. Without attempting to 
review it in detail here, it is immensely gratify- 
ing that the textile picture changed so complete- 
ly during the old year that the mills enter the 
new one in a far better position than they have 
. known for many years past. 


Within the past six months, textile markets 
have veritably taken on all the aspects of a 
boom. Orders have piled upon orders, building 
up the biggest backlog that the industry has ex- 
perienced for a long, long time. 


The enormous demand has lifted prices to a 
much more profitable basis. In most lines the 
mills have a substantially increased margin of 
profit. Earnings for the year have placed a great 
many mills in a far more comfortable financial 
position. 

For the mill employees, the year just closed 
has not only brought steady employment, but 
higher wages as well. 


In short, 1936 has brought a return to pros- 
perity for the textile industry, and as the old 
year closes, mill men are able to look forward to 
1937 with more confidence and more real basis 
for it than we have known in years. 


For our own part, the year just closed turned 
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out to be a very happy one. We enter the new 
year with the largest circulation in our history. 
Not only has our advertising shown a very sub- 
stantial increase, but our prospects for a further 
increase are very bright. 


We rejoice therefore that the old year proved 
so much better than any of us dared hope last 
January and that we can all join in saying 
“Happy New Year’ in the belief that 1937 is 
going to be just that. 


_ Japanese Imports 


Lips Charlotte Observer presents the following 
facts relative to imports of Japanese cloth 
into the United States: 


In 1933 they amounted to only 1,115,713 yards. 
In 1934 the volume was still small but represented a 
striking increase over the preceding year. 


In 1935 the volume was no longer a matter of indiffer- 
ence when related to the competitive lines affected and 
represented a year’s growth of 400 per cent. 


During the first six months of the current year the 
inward rush has gathered still greater momentum and 
promises to exceed last year’s record by more than 150 
per cent. 


If this rate of growth is maintained, it requires only a 
simple mathematical calculation to indicate a complete 
transfer of cotton manufacture from the United States to 
Japan within the next decade. 


A commission of American cotton manufac- 


turers has gone to Japan to discuss the situa- 
tion with leading textile manufacturers of that 
country, but we have never been hopeful of any 
accomplishment as the result of that trip. 


It is profitable for Japanese mills to manufac- — 


ture textiles with their low wage scale and ship 
them to this country where labor costs are very 
much higher. 


We are flooding Europe with our automobiles 
and no doubt English and French manufacturers 
would like to see us reduce the number of cars 
sent to their country, but our automobile man- 
ufacturers would pay scant heed to any commis- 
sion or group which came from either of those 
countries and tried to use polite persuasion. 


As long as Japanese textile manufacturers can 
make a profit by shipping cloth to the United 
States it will be shipped regardless of protesta- 
tions. 


The only way to prevent such shipments will 
be to place such a tariff as will equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production and. thereby. re- 
move the profit which Japanese manufacturers 
are now making. 


Even that will not prevent the Japanese from 


= 
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taking away from us most of our export trade in 
textiles. 

The 40-hour week has definitely and probably 
permanently increased our manufacturing costs, 
and while it has reduced the work day for Amer- 
ican workers, it has also, by eliminating the pos- 


sibility of an export trade, probably reduced the 


number of work days for the same workers. 


The full realization of this will come with the 
next depression, when idle days and much idle 
machinery will be witnessed. ° 


Loan Fund Incorporated 


2 Page 12 of this issue will be found a copy 
of the charter of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association Student Loan Fund, Inc., 
which was chartered on December 30th under 
the laws of North Carolina. 


As stated in the charter the Directics will be 
Thomas H. Webb, Concord, N. C.; P. E. Glenn, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Comer Jennings, Eufaula, Ala.; 
Robt. R. West, Danville, Va., and John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, 5. C. W.M. McLaurine, secretary 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will be treasurer of the loan fund. 


The organization has been properly set up 
and it will depend upon the generosity of cotton 
manufacturers whether or not any contributions 
are made and funds are therefore available as 
loans to young men who desire a textile educa- 
tion. 

Being exclusively for educational purposes, 
any contributor can deduct his donation in filing 
income tax returns and therefore a portion of 
what he gives would otherwise be paid as taxes. 


Regulation Of Industry 


ONE of us can foresee what new legislation is 

to be enacted by the coming Congress. It 

is plain, however, that one of the biggest ques- 

tions to come up will be that of passing laws to 
regulate industry. 

So far, it appears, no definite, general plan has 


been worked out to fit all industry, but various — 


schemes for getting around the tests of constitu- 
tionality will doubtless be present. 

In the meantime, advocates of laws to regu- 
late individual industries are busy shaping plans 
for their early consideration by Congress. 


The new Ellenbogen Bill, sponsored by Mc- - 


Mahon, Gorman e# al, is slated to come up early 
in the session. It proposes a 36-hour week for 
the textile mills, minimum wages of $15 weekly, 
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and what its advocates hope would provide com- 
plete domination of the mills by the textile 
union. 


The economic effects of the passage of this - 


measure were so thoroughly discussed before 
last Congress that it is unnecessary to go into 
detail about them now. 


In addition to the Ellenbogen measure, the 
American Federation of Labor is going to make 
another fight for the Black-Connery - 30-Hour 
Week Bill. | 


In view of the determination by large num- 
bers of members of Congress to revive NRA in 
some form or other, it is not too much to expect 
that industry is going to have a fight on its 
hands. | 

Where the textile mills are concerned, we re- 
peat what we have said before, that adherence 
to the code standards of hours, wages and age 
limits is more important than ever before. 


Why A 30-Hour Week? 


N commenting upon the fact that the 30-hour 
week is “paramount objective of the labor 
movement, as explained by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor,” the New York Post says: 


‘ It would be as reasonable for William Green to ask a 
tailor to make him a suit without taking measurements 
as it is to ask Uncle Sam to enact a 30-hour week law 
when no one has the faintest idea whether a 30-hour week 
will meet our problem, — 

Only last week, the Federation of Labor estimated the 
number of unemployed at 11,000,000. The weekly bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Manufacturers claimed 
that a census would show “less than 5,000,000 without 
work and seeking work.” And the National Industrial 
Conference Board estimated the number of jobless at 
8,975,000. 

Why a 30-hour week? Why not a 32-hour week? Or 
a 28-hour week? Or a 36-hour week? Or even a 40- 
hour week? 

The difference between a 36-hour week and a 30-hour 
week could have a profound influence upon our whole 
economic system. Where the former might meet a real 
need, the latter might wreck industry by hamstringing its 
productive power. 

We know that today there are shortages of skilled labor 
in several lines of business. We know that unemploy- 
ment distress is greater in some areas than in others. We 
know that the “Help Wanted” columns in the classified 
sections of the newspapers have never been so fat since 
1929, 

A blanket 30-hour week might work irreparable injury 
to both employers and employees in a business which 
now faces a shortage of skilled labor. - 

The way to re-employ the millions still jobless is not by 
a blanket 30-hour week, but by finding out—from the 
jobless themselves—how they can best be re-employed. 
The only way to obtain that information is through a 
census of the jobless. Such a census is a prerequisite to 


any intelligent attempt to grapple with the problem, 


¢ 
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For mills that find they must remove hanging threads and 
otherwise improve the appearance of their cloth to suc- 
cessfully compete for business 


Four Knife Automatic Shear with Double Brush Unit 


THIS NEW HERMAS SHEAR 
WILL FILL THE BILL 


100% improvement in quality over shears of ten years ago 
and production more than doubled. Write for illustrated 
circular and buy while prices are low. 


HERMAS 
MACHINE CO. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Represented by 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Unisel, Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Impregnated, 
Copper -Stiteched Belts 


are used with complete success on the 
intricate drive of 


because TEON Belting runs true on the 
pulleys—has only one-third the stretch 
of leather—does not require dressing 
and therefore gathers no lint—and out- 
lasts all other types of belting on the 
most exacting drives. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representatives 
N. W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville. S. C., F. H. Sawyer. Box 187 


Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


- 
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Mill 


Burtincton, N. C.—The Burlington Mills Company 
have just opened bids for construction of a $35,000 dra- 
pery weaving addition to the plant on Anthony and Loy 
streets. 

The brick and steel structure, one story in height, will 
be ready for operations by spring, it is anticipated. 

SPRINGFIELD, TENN.—The Springfield Woolen Mills 
Company, which was purchased in May, 1935, by Mayor 
John E. Garner, president, and associates, has declared a 
cash dividend of 25 per cent for 1936. 

It is expected the February meeting will increase the 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. Bonus checks 
were also presented to heads of departments. 


REmwsvittE, N. C.—The Reidsville Chamber of Com- 

merce was notified from Hackettstown, N. J., that the 
Alamac Hosiery Co., Inc., which is opening a branch 
plant in Reidsville around January Ist, had decided to 
more than double the number of machines now being in- 
stalled. Additional machinery will be shipped here as 
rapidly as possible. The company will manufacture 
ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery in the three-story Car- 
ter building. | 


BurRLINGTON, N. C.—George W. Kane, Greensboro 
contractor, was awarded the contract for the addition to 
the plant of the Southern Dyers, Inc., at Burlington, it 
was announced here. | 

The addition, which will be a one-story, brick and steel 


‘structure, will be annexed to the present plant of the 


Southern Dyers, Inc., operated by the Burlington Mills 
Company, which has headquarters here. 

Between 60 to 90 days will be required for the comple- 
ttion of the addition, which will cost approximately $30,- 
000. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Cannon Mills Company paid out 
approximately $2,000,000 to stockholders in their final 
quarterly dividend. 

The amount, paid at the rate of $2 a share, brings the 
total dividends paid during 1936 to approximately $4,- 
000,000, an official stated. Printed across the face of the 
dividend checks were the words, “Golden Jubilee,’ to 
remind stockholders that the Cannon Mills has been in 
operation for 50 years. The Golden jubilee note will be 
carried out in advertising for the year, and the words will 
be inscribed upon Cannon Mills Company stationery. 


RaLeicH, N. C.—The Neuse Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of chambrays and drills, of Neuse, N. C., 
is still being operated by Don Johnston as receiver. Re- 
port filed by the receiver on October 20th, last, is as fol- 
lows: 

Income July 25th to September 30th: Sales, $44,191; 
rent collected, $177; total, $44,368. 

Yarn, $32,774; cloth, $11,416; total, $44,191. 

Expenses: Cotton purchased, $22,968; operating ex- 
pense, $18,789; increase in inventory, $1,256; net ex- 


penses, $40,501. 


~ 
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Mill 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The completely modernized 


PRE-TESTED | 
for YOUR Protection | 


crash mill of the Startex Manufacturing Company, here, 
cone a project involving an expenditure of approximately oe 
$750, be full schedule by January Every roll of Charlotte Belting is 
Ist, officials have announce ; 
More than 500 new looms have already been placed in © tested and restretched at the factory, 
operation. A new water system from the village, includ- by running the belt under tension over 
ing a huge storage tank; repairs to 250 mill houses and a series of pulleys. This reduces the 
other improvements are included in the Program begun amount of “take-up” after installation 
several months ago and nearing completion. Walter 5. fecti 
Montgomery of is president. an Iscioses any ecuions in 
manufacture, thus insuring a belt as 
AsHEVILLE, N. C.—French Broad Cotton Mills, of the nearly perfect as can be made. 
Martel Mills Corporation, will be reopened within the : : 
next six weeks, and 250 workers given employment, An- + + 
; nouncement of the reopening was made on December 3 | 
19th by O. D. Boyd, superintendent of the Valley Falls Prompt Shipment and Service 
Mills of the Martel Corporation at Spartanburg, S. C. 
: Some new machinery is being installed and the plant is + sh + 
being reconditioned. More equipment will be shipped | 
and installed before the opening. 
: If business justifies, as is expected, Mr. Boyd said that Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
the mill would be enlarged and more workers added. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Sheeting will be manufactured at first, he added, but 
other types of cloth will be made later. Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
) | 
Buriincton, N. C.—The Sellars Manufacturing Com- @ 
pany at Saxapahaw will begin a program of expansion 
early next year designed to increase production one-third. : 
Confirmation of the project was obtained from Everett 7 7 
Jordan, general manager, who said a modern new building . | F L O O R N G : 
: 200 by 100 feet will be constructed for spinning and SY bop COMPANY 
carding. 
: Mr. Jordan said that no definite estimate on the cost E HOUSING 
of the program can be made immediately, but he did 
indicate that it probably will be more than $100,000. A Long-Life, Hard- 
There will be 60,000 feet of floor space. Wearing Material 
It will become necessary to increase the number of mm =s That Lays Without 
employees in the plant to operate new machinery that will _ wae 
& 
be installed. we bs DESIGNED BY 
TEXTILE ENGINEERS 
Daias, Tex.—The 77-B reorganization plan of the 
) Texas Textile Mills, Inc., cotton fabrics, were termed just Specify 
W. H. Atwell, of U. 5S. LOCKHART 
. istrict Co ere, announced. 
] | Nineteen months of litigation were ended with the act END-MATCHED 
: of allowing $44,982 in attorney’s fees. FLOORING 
With the financial structure reorganized, three mills at in 
| Dallas, Waco and McKinney are operating with Federal Cottage or Bungalow 
taxes paid off, some bondholders paid, other bonds ex- Grades 
tended and indebtedness liquidated, it is reported. The 
z | bonded indebtedness was left under the direction of the Ask Your Nearest Dealer 
| court. or Address 
| On November 2n a. final reorganization plan was 1 JACKSO N 
, adopted. By it the Texas Textile Mills gained control | 
of the Waco and McKinney plants and the Dallas Textile LU te co. | 
: Mills,-the local plant. ‘The local plant has been leased <a | 
: to the Texas Textile Mills with stockholders’ rights re- Lockhart, Ala. | 
maining the same. 
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efe 
OPENING for capable store manager, 
Franklinville Store Company. Address 
replies to Randolph Mills, Franklinville, 
N ©. 


' | | | room. I am experienced on most all 
FOR SALE FOR SALE goods, both white and colored. Am now 
Br employed but wish to change for per- 
18 Banner Diagonals, 314”-200 N. Comparatively new Skinner Uni- sonal reasons. Can furnish best of ref- 
48 G. Serials over 78,000, 4 Wild- J § flow Engine direct connected to 75 ' erence from past and present employ- 
man double feed ribbers to match. K. V. A., 550 volt, three phase ers. Address ‘‘O. C. R.,"" care Textile 
9-22 pt. Wright loopers with 6 H. § § generator complete with switch- J Bulletin. 
P pulleys for board and exciter. Has just been 
men’s half hose. Machinery in § § taken out of service and cee be 
POSITIONS OPEN 
Address K. M. 
Care Textile Bulletin | Walker Electrical Co. | | For two job analysis or ‘Time 
_Columbus, Ga. Study Men. Must be experienced. 
: | Salary $1,500 to $2,000. Give record 
tions. 
| Care Textile Bulletin 


3—F & J Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 5” ga., 4” R., 168 sp. | | 
6—S-L, Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 5” ga., 34%” R., 120 sp. 

| 

| 


) 6—H & B Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 3” ga., 2” R., 240 sp. 


10—F & J Wet Tape Drive Twisters, 3%” ga., 2%” R., 200 sp. — 
16—Hetherington. Nasmith ,combe rs, 12” lap, 6 head. | Paul B. Eaton 


20—Bahnson Humidifiers, 220-volt motors. 

| 4—-Foster No. 12 Winders, skeins to tubes. ) | PATENT LAWYER 

| 30—Universal No. 50 Tube or Cone Winders. 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. | 
12—-Universal No. 90 Cop Winders. 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


| 1—Universal No. 45 Five Spindle Large Cone Winder. 
; Send us your inquiries for the best in used Machinery. 


| J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


Office and Warehouse Telephone Gaspee 6464 
231 South Main St. Providence, R. I. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Net Profit of 4.6% 
For Woolen Mills 


Travel anywhere..any day 
Woolen and worsted companies 
supplying data for the’ last half of 
1935 averaged a higher rate of return 
PER MILE 


on the SOUTHERN * 
on their investment than for any of 


A fare for every purse vood the six-month periods subsequent to 


Jan. 1, 1935, excepting the last half 


Gne Way Coach Tickets ... of 1933, according to the Federal 
Trade Commission's latest report of 
On Sale Daily its investigation of the textile indus- 
try. 
Round Trip Tickets ..... Having a combined textile invest-_ 
. . for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days ment of more than $39,400,000, or 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment an average of more than $669,000 per 
of proper charges for space occupied company, 59 woolen and _ worsted 
spinning companies are included in 
Round Trip Tickets .... . the report. 
for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months Net profit on total sales of this 
"”" Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment group amounted to 4.6 per cent, as 
of proper charges for space occupied against a profit of 1.5 per cent for 
| | the January-June period, 1935. 
One Way Tickets ...... Their net aggregate income, before 
payment of interest and income taxes, — : 
p ag amounted to $1,735,000 for the last 
half of 1935. ‘Their average return, 
NO SURCHAR GE! on a semi-annual basis, was 4.39 per , 
cent on their investment, as contrast- 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS ed with an average return of 1.08 per 
ret cent reported by 61 companies for | 
! the first half of 1935. | 
MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES For the 59 companies, the propor- 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System tion of their total mill cost represent- . 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel ed by raw material, including a small ) 


amount of processing tax, was 66.33 
per cent, and the proportion of labor 
cost was 22.16 per cent. These pro- 
portions differed only slightly from 

in the preceding period, the report 
states. | 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 
VEGETABLE GUM 


(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


82 WALL STREET 
MEW YORK,NY. 


DAUGHTRY 


1109 E, Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 
Picker and Conveying Pipes 
A Specialty 


British Retain Textile 
Advantages in New | 
Argentine Pact 


Washington. The Anglo-Argen- 
tine trade agreement, which has just 
been concluded and which replaces 
the recently expired ROCA treaty of 
1933, embodies no provisions which 
would substantially alter the position 
of the United Kingdom in supplying 
the Argentine textile market, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Joe D. Walstrom, as- 
sistant American Trade Commission- 
er, Buenos Aires. 

The 1933 pact was important in 
that it provided a reclassification and 
reduction in the Argentine tariff du- 
ties covering a number of textile 


SHEET METAL CO. 
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Index Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orkin Exterminating Co. 
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Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co. 

Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scholten's Chemische Fabrieken, 


Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Wooolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co, 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp 
Belting 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. . 
Soluol Corp. 
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Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Stanley Works 


Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
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Stewart Iron Works Co. 
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U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
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Veeder-Root, Inc. _ 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Wellington, Sears Co. 20 
Whitin Machine Works a 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 27 
Williams, I. B. & Sons --- 
Windle & Co., J. H 18 
Wolf, Jacques & Co — 
Wythe ville Woolen Mills - 


items in which the United Kingdom 
was an important supplier, the report 
States. 

The pact also provided that Brit- 
ish exporters would obtain the full 
amount of sterling exchange arising 
from the sale of Argentine produce 


in the United Kingdom less a reason- 
able amount for the service of Ar- 
gentine government obligations in 
other countries. 

Both of these concessions have 
been maintained in the new treaty, 
Mr. Walstrom reported. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic | 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
ae for Rayon and Wool Blends a 
HOUGHTON | WOOL COMPANY 
235 Summer St. 


Write or Phone Our Southern Represent 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, an, 


Export ; 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Business in cotton goods was moderately 
good last week considering the holidays. The best de- 
mand in gray goods was for print cloths for shipment 
during the second quarter. Prices were stronger for such 
goods. The spot demand for print cloths was lighter, and 
supplies available for quick shipment continued very lim- 
ited. The mills reached the end of the year in an excep- 
tionally strong position and it is being predicted in the 
market here that very active buying will develop again 
within a short time. 


Sales of carded broadcloths last week ran to fairly good 
quantities. The 100x60s, although quoted as high as IIc 
for spots, sold for the quick position at 1034c and for 
second quarter deliveries were quoted at 934c. Quota- 
tions on the 80x60s ranged from 834c to 734c, with fair 
quantities of quick goods moved at the higher price. 


In the sheeting division, most of the inquiry was for 
fairly nearby deliveries and for this reason sales for the 
week were relatively small. Mills in many cases were 
unable to meet the deliveries wanted, and this caused 
buyers to carry inquiry around the market persistently in 
order to get the goods. This gave the impression that the 
demand was greater than it actually was. Late deliveries 
were firm enough and some business went through, but 
interest was relatively much smaller than that in print 


cloths. 


The trading in fine yarn cotton goods last week was not 
large, but prices were generally strong. There was a 
great deal of difficulty in arranging deliveries in time to 
meet the spring converting season, and this was partic- 
ularly true of such semi-staples as pique voiles, dotted 
Swisses and the like. 

The rayon cloth markets found mills generally holding’ 


5S prices strong and doing a moderate business which was 


held down by the lack of sufficiently large amounts of 
early deliveries to meet the demand. 


Gray goods, 38%4-in., CTY 
Gray. goods, 39-in., 
Brown sheetings, 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60... 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Yarn business continued on a good 
basis during the holidays. The best buying recently has 
been in knitting counts. Some very large contracts call- 
ing for delivery well into the second quarter of the year 
have been placed. It is believed in the trade that higher 
prices are sure to develop. 


No apprehension is seen here of any runaway market, 
nor is there any fear of a speculative scramble for yarns 
that might lead to overproduction and a consequent re- 
lapse. Prices are moving forward but no faster than jus- 


tified by concurrent action of all factors operating in the 


cotton spinning industry. A positively sound yarn posi- 
tion seems fully assured for the next three months. Some 
mills with second quarter production open are moving 
cautiously in accepting contracts for that period. 

An important change in differentials between finer 
counts is taking place’ and the recent wage increases by 
spinners plus higher staple cotton premiums have brought 
about revision in these differentials which have existed for 
several years. Instead of 5c being the difference, for ex- 
ample, between the finer. combed counts, spinners now 
quote 6c to 8c between them, and commission houses say 
a similar trend is apparent in carded fine counts, around 
30s and finer, which spinners attribute to recent wage 
increases. 


Demand for single combed counts which have been 
active in recent weeks has been good in the present week. 
Knitters are placing contracts to follow their present ones 
and at the same time are taking deliveries faster than the 
first contracts originally called for so that not all of the 
latest purchases may be classed as speculative. Manufac- 
turers say their larger goods sales justify the large yarn 
commitments they are making. Some single combed yarn 
orders will run past the middle of next year and at pres- 
ent while not so much has been'sold at the latest mark- 
ups spinners say there is nothing in sight to make them 
believe that shortly manufacturers will not begin to buy 
on the new basis. 


10s 29 -. 20s 33 

24: 

30 =... 2 
20s 31%-_. 30s 
305 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

16s 0%- 
Carpet Yarns 
°6s Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
30s. 3644-37 and 4-ply 27%- 

| Colored stripe, 8s, 3 

arps Thite carpets, &s, 

8s and 4-ply 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
8s, 1-ply 26% - 
20s ; ; 33%- Ss, 2, 3 and 4 ply 27 ~27% 
24¢ -35% 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply 28 - 

20s l6s, 2-ply . - 
40s Southern Frame Cones 

Two-Ply Plush Grade 
12s 32%- 12s 99 14 - 
20s 3444-35 

14s 29...-.. 
16s “>... 16s 301% - 
30s 40 20s 30%- 

» 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

29%%-_. 26s ..84 -.. 


| Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 
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SPLASHPROOF ~ 


Like the well-known duck’'s . 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 
Laurel Splashproof treatment 
—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 
service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2607 East Tioga Street 


Warehouses 
Charlotte, N.C. Paterson, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
E improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


_ Providence, R. |. 


CLEANSER 


completely removes the cause for 
slippery floors and leaves them safe 
to walk on even when wet. 


This is an added advantage to Mi- 
Cleanser’s cleaning and whitening 
ability. 


Model M-2 Denison Squeeges and No. 


= 8 Denison Rakes, $2.75 each. 
ESTABLISHED 1015 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING Co. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


> ~ 


s 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. | 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere | 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


| Machine 


Engineers—Founders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street P. 0. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


| & No one & 
Traveler 
will fit ALI. spinning jobs, of course. But we can furnish 
= 
& 


the RIGHT Victor T.aveler for the job you want to do,— 
usual or unusual. 


Tell us the style and sizes you need, and, if you like, 
we ll send samples FREE. Write. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


0 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 


P. O. Box 1318 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—247 


inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atianta Ga. 
Tei —Vernon 2330 


= 


FITS PAPER 
Send Lh Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper | 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
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New Hosiery Mill 


Cleveland, Tenn.—The Milne Hosiery Mill is a new 
hosiery manufacturing establishment which is_ being 
opened here, according to an announcement made by 
John Milne, former president of the Cvleveland Chair 
Factory, who is opening the new plant. The new indus- 
try will engaze in the manufacture of infants’ and chil- 
dren's hose and anklets. 


Japanese Imports of U. S. Cotton Drop 


Washineton.—Japanese takings of American cotton 
during September were the smallest for any month in a 
decade, according to reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture here from Commissioner O. L. Dawson, at Shang- 
hai. 

Official estimates place total Japanese imports at 254,-, 
O00 ba'es made up of 27.000 bales American, 135,000 
indian and 92,000 bales from all other sources. Jap- 
anese cotton imports in August amounted to 266,658 
bales, consisting of 54,835 bales American, 146,200 bales 
Irdian and 65,623 bales of all other growths. Cotton 
mports other than American and Indian show an increase 
due chiefly to a larger amount of Brazilian cotton. 

It is pointed out, however, that the takings of Amer- 
ican cotton cannot be considered fully indicative of the 
future trend of American cotton exports to Japan. The 
abnormally low September imports were considered 
largely seasonal, with the actual movement of the new 
crop not under way at that time. The volume of cotton. 
shipped to Japan at the end of September, it was stated, 
indicates that purchases of American cotton for October 
will show a considerable rise. | 

At the moment, it is difficult to forecast the possible 
effect of Brazilian cotton upon American in the Japanese 
market. In recent months Brazilian cotton improved its 
position in Japan, but Indian cotton.is a more continuous 
threat to American. Price differential plays a greater 
part in advance sale of Indian cotton than in the case of 
Brazilian. It appears that the Brazilian commercial mis- 
sion in Japan was unable to reach any definite agreement 
with regard to sales of Brazilian cotton. 

There was a notable decline in wharf stocks or raw 
cottons in September as compared with those of August, 
while mill stocks increased as a result of large takings 
durine the month. The decrease in wharf stocks applies . 
to all maior growths except Peruvian and Egyptian. 
Stocks consisted chiefly of rapidly disappearing supplies 
of old-stock cotton. A considerable increase is expected 
when new-cron cotton begins arriving in substantial quan- 
tities, Sentember mill takings were more than double 
those of Aneust. All principal growths shared in this 
increase. The augmented takings were far above actual 
mill consumption for the month. 

A significant development which occurred during the 
month of Sentember was a stricter control of cloth exports 
by trade guilds under the sanction of the Japanese De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry. This was espe- 
cially true with respect to exports to Hong Kong, the 
Netherlands. East Indies, and the Straits Settlements. 
The extension of guild control to Hone Kong shipments 
was desiened primarily to prevent the export of unau- 
thorized shipments of Japanese cloth from Hong Kong to 
the Philippines. 
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Seek Agreement On Japanese Imports 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The failure of the governmental efforts to negotiate a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” have been generally attributed 
to misunderstanding of the problem and its possibilities 
by the Japanese industry, a misunderstanding which Dr. 
Murchison and his associates in the mission are convinced 
can be cleared in the forthcoming discussion. 


New Machinery Should Be Broken-in 
Carefully 


(Continued from Page 4) 


between parts in motion which require lubrication. If 
these high loads combine with improper oils and oiling 
schedules, the dimensions of the films between the parts 
are so thin that the slight surface irregularities collide, 
then high friction, high temperatures, and scoring result. 
If these surfaces could be gently worn in until the sliding 
surfaces are geometrically smooth—-such as we find in 


well run-in bearings—the machine can be run with the 


assurance that the-wear has occurred princiually at points 


_ of high local stress and that the ‘smoothing’ process which 


has occurred is corrective and helpful. Thus, the ques- 
ttion of scoring and excessive wear is corrected once and 
for all insofar as it can be caused by local loads and sur- 
face irregularities. 

Following proper running-in under no load or light 
load, the adoption of a proper oiling schedule combined 
with correctly chosen quality oils is a firm guarantee of 
excellent machine life and maintenance costs. 

We have this necessity for thorough breaking-in and its 
advantages to the users of our machinery before us when 
we recommend that all our new equipment be allowed a 
sufficient breaking-in. period before being put into produc- 
titon. ‘This also applies to machinery which has been 
reconditioned through a major overhaul. We know with- 
out question that machinery started up in this’ manner 
will operate more efficiently and with less wear than that 
started up in full load production without an adequate 
limbering-up period. 

In these days and times when thet is a stress and 
push for production, the mills are inclined to be some- 
what impatient to get their new machinery at work and 
quite prone to overlook this limbering-up process. To 
these mills, we recommend the careful consideration of 
the facts which we have just mentioned. 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


art One Barrel of @-Gant 
Replaces Three Barrels 3 


ODUCTS of Sizing Compound 


= 


ED ON RESEARCH 


Com position—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 


E fiectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 


for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a beomee creek saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N .Y. 


Demonstrators: 
E. I, Birnbaum “Shas. C, Clark Talley W. Piper 
384 Riverway Box 274 Box 534 


Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. et ey Ala. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE ©O., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg.., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., EB. W. Burbank, "Mer. ; Houston, Tex.. Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr. ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg. 
F, Ww. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va. Electric Bldg., C., 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bldz., 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. Megr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Blidg., H. C. Hood , Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5S. 5th St., 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 
Pa.; 7 North 6th st., Richmond, 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, mn... 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Architects & Bldrs. 
nog Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., We nsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, sarlotte, N. Cc. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCT. co. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Bill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., wom 1268, Charlotte, N. C. 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, ston 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, i 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
L. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree ‘Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., ‘Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston ae. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
¥. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ay Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. . Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr. 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanburg, 
Youns, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, yer Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., . C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. belion’: C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., > %. Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. 

BROWN CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C.; F. H. Sawyer, Box 187, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 761, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Cc 


Frank 
Sou, Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 1615 
Ww. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton S8ts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., Box 127, 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. ‘Sou. Reps., Grady 


905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 3. 


White, Megr.; 


1211 Commercial Bank : 


310 Mutual 


Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bldg.. Greenville, Ss. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, 
Tel. Hemlock 7056, Atlanta, Ga. 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem,. N. C. 


Stocks carried at Carolina 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., John R. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; ; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESPI, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Sho 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C. 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Sy: 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.;: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 'Co., Chattanoo-: 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C:; Anniston Roll Covering ‘Co.., 
Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, mines. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CoO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.:; ; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg.., Greensboro, R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemealils Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Chi arlotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. 8: BR. end Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc, L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: P. Hutchinson, Asst. Sou 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; Ww. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, Ww. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, s. c.::.G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, Reagan, Asheville, N. 'C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, i101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N, C.. 
B. A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Fem: Blaisdell, Dist. Mi Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, Ww. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahima Cit 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers.. Sou. Sales Offices 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; 


Sou. Rep., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., WO 
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Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou, Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, 
Cas Knapp, Commerecial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.;: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. ? 


GILMER CoO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. Leue, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 


olina—-McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill. 


Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. c. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., 8.W.., Atlanta. Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: P. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: B. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C., Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis; Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; eae 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGow- 
in-Lyons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.;: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Blidge. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Kelith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE-.-. 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
Ss. J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N, Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birminge- 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure, S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

J... W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Swelifer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 

Chas. H, Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 
HOUGHTON &@ CoO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., 'W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. ™ Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide.., Baltimore, Md. ; CB. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. EB. Dodd. 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr.. Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte: N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. 3% Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, Ss. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supvly Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Tiler, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M:. Wal- 
lace, 1115.8. 26th St., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry’ Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. | 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W.. I. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore. 913 Lexineton Bide... H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, First Nat’L. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


+ 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc.. Passaic. N. J. Son. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. T.one-Tewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Nooiin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Fiorg@fa—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & rkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Aftiant Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Age Macon, Bibb Supplv Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Spectal Kentuckv—<Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, mucky Mine Supplv Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North wna—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte’ meiy Co.: Durham, Dillon Supplv 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Pliga | Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. yuse: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Ce.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleigh. 
Dillion Supply Co.;: Wilmineten. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; ‘Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: ‘Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanbure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Beltine & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford, Bros... Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., ot eee Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr., 1081 N. 30th 
St... Birmingham, Ala.: C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
Ingham, Ale: BT. 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. 
Conn. Sou. Reps.. BE. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2148. Charlotte. 
N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga 
MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. lL. Barker, C. E. Blakelv. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savines Bk. Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry lL. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldc.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville, 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 E. Blvd.., ee. N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
— Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga. 

enn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First 8St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272. Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss. ype H. B. Askew,, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga 


N. & J. LUBRICANT CO.,, 292 wasicon Ave.. New York 
City. i Office. 601 Kineston Ave Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, Nw, <., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. cello, Ga. 


A -LOWELL SHOPS, 14 il t., ston, Mass. Sou. U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. 
Repair Walter W. Gayle, Fac. Reps.. J S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, ©; lL. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 

’ enry alke. Co., . O. Box 1003, Norfolk a.; ullington 

Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 

Charlotte. N. C. gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- eeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint ass (0. © 

Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 

old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. Glass Cox, 12 W. St. Charlotte, N. Gate City Paint Co., 
. Greene St., reensboro, <3 Montgomery rawfor 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State Be Knoxville, Tenn.; The 

BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: B. Olney, 158 Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.:W O. Masten, 08 S. Main St., wanger Co, of Tenn., 645-655 Union | Ave., Memphis, ‘Tenn. : 

Winston- Salem, Montague, 230 Bay View Blivd., Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 

Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 

G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach. Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. 50... ne. 230 3ist St., Birm- 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham, N. C.; 

Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 

tanburg, ‘Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. ae! ro Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., cena WwW. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St, ‘Chattanooga, ‘Tena; W. A. 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. Wilson & Main St. W 
L llson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va Emmon 

C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, Hawkins H : , . W. Va.: 

a ns Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington, . Va.; 

Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, Baldwin 8S ly ) > W. Va.; ld- 
a upply Co.,518 Capitol St., Charleston, . Va.; Ba 

La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., War- Aususta, Ga. 
ren Haycook, Charlotte, N. C. U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, ‘++ Oliver B. Land, FP, O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 
1602 Baltimore. Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1401 W 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Sales Bldg.., 8. C., Edwin Howard, 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 


Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317_N. VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I, with Sou. 
i7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 


Norfolk, Va. | Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Mer., 1783 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey ton, Mgr. 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jackronville, Fla.. Sou, Rep., 


H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotée, WN. C. 
itin ariotte orener an aiton 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartevigm, 8. C. | Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYE Charlotte. N. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and J. Bentley, Atlanta’ 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., De , Hl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, G m. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


pure, S. C.. Geo. A. Dean. Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 
N.C B l Aan A. Harris, Greens- WILLIAMS @ SONS, I. B., D N. H. Sales R Cc. c 
boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta tche rming- : over, ales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodelde Bldg., Greenville, BR. A. Brand, 


ham, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. 3 2. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


Mer., 812 Montgomery Blidg¢g., Spaz 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, | 


and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. 
——_ Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. &. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- Bruning, 306 S: Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 

4 ‘ attiejohn an J. aufman, Jr., ce-rres. in 

charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & — 


Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, Sullivan Hardware Co., 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, "Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fan ‘le, Greensboro, N. C 
River, eee “ie. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. QO. Box 78, Green- 
ville, Ss. a “Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, S. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; D. BE. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th > 
St., Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts., : 


Macon, Ga.; R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Wurham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48, 
Durham, N. C.; Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St., Orangeburg, S. C.; R.- W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Raines Co., Inc., 8S. F. C. Bidg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, 
L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Green-. 
ville, S. C., and Greensboro, 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W: H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, ‘Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J, 
EBaddy, Sec. and Treas, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston 'Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 
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This Southern Ou thit 


‘A 


WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 
* 


THE VYQGEL Number Fourteen is designed for 
installation in mills and factories where severe 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VQGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Products 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


Here's why you pay 
a Ring Drag’ Tax: 


° 

. 


The ring above illustrates an extremely bad case of Ring Drag. 
Flanges may be narrow and wavy far less than this, yet neces- 
sitate speed reductions up to 15% or even more, _ 

If your spinning and twister rings are worn and _— 
you'll find either that speeds have been considerably 
reduced or that you are paying a penalty in excessive 
ends down. You have a costly Ring Drag tax in the form 
of 10% to 15% loss in production. 


Get back that valuable extra poundage by installing 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish spinning rings and 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto-lubricated twister rings. 


~ 


Southern Represen jative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


Mid-West Representative: LBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations” 


By D. A. TomPpxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Donson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
75c. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Wim Twister Rings since 1873 
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for freer warp movement.... 


The diagram superimposed on the picture illustrates the greater air spaces between the 
dents of Emmons all-metal and pitchband reeds. It is possible to get up to 65% air space between 


the dents of an Emmons Reed . . . with no less rigidity. 


Result: fewer loom stops and fewer rejects and seconds — rene 3 is far less danger of rough- 
ing or cutting the yarn. 


OTHER FEATURES 
Super-polishing Emmons dents, after 6 polish- . lessness in drawing the warp through the reed. 
ing operations, are uniform in thickness with- 
in 1-1000th of an inch. Good knots, small 
slubs and nits pass through without trouble. 


Longer life Emmons Reeds—both all-metal and 
pitchband—hold their accuracy. They can be 
depended upon for perfect alignment and correct 


Accurate spacing Dent spacing is micrometer- 
measured — accurate to within 1-100th of an 
inch. This accuracy helps maintain free warp 
movement and eliminates streaking caused by 
uneven warp spacing. Super-resiliency insures 
that the original spacing will be maintained 
throughout service — regardless of any care- 


spacinglongerthanany other reeds of their type. 
Quick delivery Enlarged production facilities 
and closeness to high-quality sources of sup- 
ply allow us to fill orders for custom-made 
reeds — all-metal or pitchband — in minimum 
time. Telephone or telegraph collect, if you 
need reeds in a hurry. 


Multiple Air Space | 
Emmons reeds 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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